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only masked the real evil, which was that the mass
of Irish cultivators, less privileged than Egyptian
Fellahin, could be removed from their holdings at
the pleasure of landlords mostly belonging to a
foreign race.    We saw how Bright, following Mill,
wished  to convert them into peasant  proprietors,
and how, at Bright's suggestion, a slight attempt
in  that direction was made by the legislation of
1870.    As it happened, however, subsequent deve-
lopments took their start, not from the Purchase
Clauses in the Land Act of that year,  but from
the  provision  of Compensation  for  Disturbance,
Tenants who were evicted for not paying their rent
received no benefit from this arrangement; and the
prevailing agricultural distress, by multiplying the
number of such insolvent debtors, gave harsh land-
lords a welcome opportunity for clearing them off
their estates without expense.    In the opinion of
many besides the evicted tenants themselves, their
inability to pay arose from excessive rents, difficult
to find  in the best times  and  impossible  in  the
worst    To carry out the evictions military force
was    needed,    involving   conflicts   between    the
soldiery   and   the   mob,   and   leading,   in   some
instances,   after   the   eviction   had   been   accom-
plished, to the murder of the landlord, of his agent,
or of the incoming tenant.    Then, when persons
accused on vehement presumption of committing
such   murders were  put  on their trial,  witnesses
could hardly he induced to come forward against
them or juries to convict.

These things had been the invariable accompani-
ment of Irish distress at other periods ; the present
agitation brought into existence a new terror before